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Sidney Furie 


Hollywood— 


Although Toronto-born Sidney J. Furie, at 33, is considered 
a leader of the ‘’new school’ of young motion picture directors, 
he gained his experience and began work on his first feature 
film before he was 24. 


As a result, Furie has tremendous confidence in his own 
work and ability and is able to inspire the same sort of confi- 
dence from the artists and technicians who work on a film 
with him. 


His current Artanis Productions suspense drama is ‘The 
Naked Runner” starring Frank Sinatra for Warner Bros. 


Furie was graduated from high school in Toronto and then 
went to Pittsburgh to study writing and directing at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. After gaining his diploma, he returned 
to Toronto in 1954 to work in television as a writer. 


He directed a number of the ‘’Hudson Bay” film series before 
he scraped together enough money to make his first feature 
film, the highly praised ‘‘Dangerous Age,’’ based largely upon 
his own life. 


He completed his second feature, ‘YA Cool Sound From Hell’, 
before ‘‘Dangerous Age’ was shown in Britain. It proved a 
huge success and on the strength of it Furie was invited to 
London in 1960 to direct ‘During One Night’’, a film which 
ns ig him with critics and filmgoers as a creative movie- 
maker. 


The young newcomer was immediately in demand by tép 
British producers and in 1961 he was appointed executive diréc- 
tor of Galaworldfilm Productions Ltd. 


During the past six years Sidney J. Furie has guided a suc- 
cession of box-office winners in England, including ‘““The Young 
Ones”, “The Boys”, ““The Leather Boys’’, ‘’Wonderful Life’’ and 
“The Ipcress File’. He has only recently returned to England 
from Hollywood where he directed Marlon Brando and Anjan- 
ette Comer in Universal’s ‘“The Appaloosa’. 


Furie believes in realistic backgrounds wherever possible, and 
most of ““The Naked Runner’ was shot on location rather than 
on a studio sound stage, but he insists he has nothing in com- 
mon with the New Wave directors who believed implicitly in 
so-called “‘realism’’. 


On this subject, Furie says: 


‘Suppose I’m making a film that has the role of a butcher in 
it. | can go out and get a real butcher, but all I’ve got is a real 
butcher—and a bad actor. On the other hand, if | cast a good 
actor — I’ve got a butcher’”’. 


In his use of the camera, Furie has been lauded for his fresh 
approach and unorthodox methods. He explains that he never 
begins a scene with a preconceived photographic plan, but lets 
the visual pattern develop from the various elements involved. 


Furie now calls England home and, with his Canadian wife, 
Sheila, and their four sons — Daniel 8, Noah 7, Jonathan 5 and 
Simon 1 — lives in London’s Kensington district. 


To: CINE World 
Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for my year’s subscription of CINE World 
(6 issues). 
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50 YEARS 
SOVIET 
CINEMA 


By LYUDMILA POGOZHEVA 


1967 is the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet State. The Soviet cinema has existed for 
fifty years. During the last ten years its development has been particularly energetic, 
rich in experiment and innovation. Lyudmila Pogozheva, editor-in-chief of "Film Art" 
magazine, tells here about the most outstanding pictures and film personalities of 
this period as well as about the tendencies evident in Soviet films. 


During the Brussels Fair the film ‘’The Cranes Are Flying’ 
was being shown on screens all over the world. Director Mikhail 
Kalatezov and camera-man Sergei Urusevsky made a very 
striking film, using means that were wholly and intrinsically 
cinematographic. But it was not so much the whirling birch-trees 
in the hero’s death scene, nor the pursuant and highly emo- 
tional camera in the leave-taking scene, as the fine acting that 
won audiences. The part of Veronica was a triumph for actress 
Tatyana Samoilova. One could not forget her sweet face radiat- 
ing an inner light, and her serious, slightly slanting dark eyes. 


The success of this picture was stunning. It began when it 
was awarded First Prize at the Cannes Festival. 


Much has been written about it. Innumerable letters have 
been received by the film-makers from all over the world. No 
one was left untouched by the story of the cruel impact of war 
upon love, the story of love, loyalty, and duty. 


At the Brussels Fair International Film Festival other Soviet 
films were shown. | remember the showing of Sergei Gerasimov’s 
“And Quiet Flows the Don” (from the novel by Mikhail Sholok- 
hov, now Nobel Prize Winner). On the screen we saw the limit- 
less expanses of the Don steppes, we heard the lapping of the 
waves ef the Don River. Then shots rang out. World War I. 
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Civil War. The great love of Grigori Melekhov and Axiinia 
blossomed into bitter flower. . . . 


Another film, ““The House | Live In’’ (by young directors 
Lev Kulijanov and Yakov Segel), captivated audiences by the 
warmth and freshness of its feelings. It was a simple story 
about simple people, their daily lives, their contact with war. 
Through a profound psychological analysis, a mingling of lyri- 
cism with the commonplace, the authors were able to lend this 
simple story universal appeal. 


Shortly thereafter, in 1959, ‘’Ballad of a Soldier’’ was re- 
leased. This picture, Grigori Chukhrai’s second, received over 
thirty international awards. It threw two young actors into the 
limelight: Vladimir Ivashov and Zhanna Prokhorenko. In this 
picture war is shown in a new light, without the roar of guns. 
It is the story of a young soldier going home on furlough. When 
he gets there, he has time only to embrace his mother, then 
set out again, never to come back. It may be considered a 
memorial to the generation that was faced with only one choice: 
to become soldiers. There is much that is personal in this film 
made by an artist who began making films even before he had 
taken off his uniform. 


Once more a Sholokhov story was adapted for the screen. This 
time it was ‘“A Man’‘s Destiny’’. With this film Sergei Bondar- 
chuk, a film actor known for his Othello in Yutkevich’s film 
and for Dr. Dymov in “The Grasshopper” (a screen adaptation 
of Chekhov’s story of the same name, directed by Samson 
Samsonov), made his début as a director. 


In “A Man’‘s Destiny’, the most outstanding characteristics 
of Russian art-truth and humanism—are given vivid expression. 
It presents the truth about a man’s life—the bitter, but not 
humiliating truth. It shows the horrors of a nazi concentration 
camp. It shows a soldier who lived through this horror without 
losing his human qualities, his kindness, his sympathy for 
another’s suffering. 


The film ‘’Seryozha” (after the novel by Vera Panova, direc- 
tion by Georgi Danelia and Igor Talankin), about peaceful 
post-war times, is also marked by deep humanism. We see the 
world through the eyes of a little boy making his first acquaint- 
ance with life. At first this acquaintance is limited to his own 
family, his own home; gradually, as time passes, his world 
widens, he experiences joy, friendship, fear, disappointment, in- 
justice, again joy and confidence, now tired and tested by ex- 
perience, however slight. 


“Seryozha” is a delicate psychological study, which was well 
received -in many countries. In‘ contrast with this intimate -film 
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are Julia Solntseva’s vast epic canvases based on scenarios by 
the late Alexander Dovzhenko: ‘’Poem of the Sea”’, “’The Story 
of Flaming Years’, and ‘’The Enchanted Desna’’. War. Death. 
Life. Love. The birth of a new world. A sea where the steppe 
had once been. Simple people capable of thinking like philo- 
sophers. .. . 


Mikhail Romm was always our favourite director. We loved 
his dramatic undying films ‘Ball of Fat’’, ““Lenin in October”, 
“The Dream”, “Number 217’. But wor!td fame came to him 
with the appearance of “’Nine Days of One Year’, a picture 
that made a new contribution to cinema art. It is based on a 
new sort of screenplay—a play of thoughts, ideas, ruminations. 
Actor Innokenti Smoktunovsky drew everybody’s attention in 
this film. What an actor! Later he triumphed in Kozintsev’s 
“Hamlet’’, which, while giving a deep reading of Shakespeare’s 
text, is at the same time a contemporary interpretation. It was 
made for modern audiences, it is in defence of humanity, it 
asserts man’s inviolable right to fight for justice. This picture, 
born in Leningrad, travelled around the world, was awarded 
many prizes and much praise. 


Not long ago Smoktunovsky, to the surprise of many people, 
appeared in a comedy. In Eldar Ryazanov’s “‘Look Out, Car’, 
he plays the role of an insignificant insurance agent who is 
leading a double life. In the day-time he goes to his office, at 
night he steals automobiles. Not any automobile, only those 
bought by money dishonestly acquired. Like a modern Robin 
Hood, this thief does not keep the money from his thefts, he 
gives it to those who need it—in Smoktunovsky’s case, he 
donates it to children’s homes. 


| should also like to talk about Yuli Raizman’s ‘The Com- 
munist’’, losif Heifits’s subtle ‘“The Lady with the Dog’’, adapted 
from Chekhov's story of the same name, Marlen Khutsiev’s “‘1 
Am Twenty’’, Alexander Stolper’s ‘The Living and the Dead”, 
and Mikhail Romm’s stirring documentary “Ordinary Facism”’. 
But it is impossible to include everything that has been done by 
Soviet film-makers in the years since the Brussels Fair. Let me 
rather speak of what is new in Soviet films of this period. 


First of all, a group of young directors. Following those who 
came to the films directly from the front and who are now over 
forty: Chukhrai, Khutsiev, Rostotsky, Kulijanov, Segel, Shweit- 
ser, and Ryazanov, we have a new generation, young men, such 
as Tarkovsky, Danelia, Talankin, who have brought their own 
con ception of the world to the screen. Tarkovsky’s ‘‘lvan‘s 
Childhood” aroused the interest of audiences in many countries. 
There is much that is original and deeply expressive in this pic- 
ture. It is a grim and_yet poetic. story about a child deprived 
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of his childhood. Critics noted the grave; thoughtful, unchild- 
like acting of little Kolya Burlyayev as Ivan, and the original 
photography of Vadim Yusov. This picture won awards in Venice 
and San Francisco. 


Director Danelia’s ‘| Walk in Moscow” is full of fun and 
charm. The song written for it by Andrei Petrov has become 
popular with young people in Italy, France and other countries 
as well. 


After ‘‘Seryozha”, Talankin filmed ‘’Starting Out’’, another 
picture about childhood and youth, based on a story by Vera 
Panova. 


The very youngest group of directors includes Mikhail Bogin, 
Mikhail Kobakhidze, and Pavel Lyubimov, who have given us 
“The Two”, “The Wedding”, ““The Lady with the Violets’’, and 
‘“Women’’. These are true, honest pictures, inspired by a human- 
istic conception of life. 


This gorup will not be the youngest for long, for every year 
the USSR Cinema Institute gives Soviet films new directors, 
actors, camera-men and screen-writers. 


It is gratifying to see with what giant steps the studios of the 
other Union republics are developing in the USSR. Let us speak 
first about the Kiev Studio, in the Ukraine, where Alexander 
Dovzhenko once worked. Here they remember, cherish and de- 
velop the traditions he founded. Not long ago audiences ap- 
plauded the Kiev Studio’s ‘Shadows of Forgotten Ancestors”, 
made by director Sergei Parajanov and camera-man Yuri 
Ilvenko, after the story by the Ukrainian classic Mikhail Kot- 
syubinsky. It shows a wealth of poetic imagination, originality, 
and artistic feeling. 


The Georgian Studio’s ’’A Soldier’s Father’, directed by Rezo 
Chkheidze and starring Sergo Zakariadze, scored a great suc- 
cess at the Fourth International Film Festival in Moscow. Zak- 
ariadze’s performance is one of the most outstanding events 
of recent years. 


The Lithuanian Studio has put out a series of fine films re- 
cently, among them “’Living Heroes”, “The Girl and the Echo”, 
“Chronicle of One Day”, and, last but not least, ‘Nobody 
Wanted to Die”, directed by Vitautas Zalakevicus. This film 
boldly declares that each individual must share the responsi- 
bility for what takes place around him. 


Both the Kirghiz film ‘‘Heat’’, an adaptation of Chinghiz 
Aitmatov’s story, directed by Larissa Shepitko, and the Turk- 
menian film ‘’Contest’’, directed by Bulat Mansurov, were award- 
ed international prizes. 


Ta EER Continued on Page 26 
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Our picture is a reproduction of the original Russian poster announcing the 
premiere of Battleship Potiemkin, anno 1925. 


ZBIGNIEW CYBULSKI, a very popular actor with great ambitions: ‘Our pro- 
fessional problem is to get close to the people and the responsibility for what 
we do.”’ In January 1967 Cybulski met a tragic death in Wroclaw. 


zbigniew 
cybulski “™ AIR T 


i and himself 


Warsaw— 


Zbigniew Cybulski’s death was an unnecessary, as senseless and as tragic as 
the death of Maciek, the film hero of ‘‘Ashes and the Diamond” portrayed 
with such inimitable perfection by this most popular Polish actor. Hurrying, 
Cybulski fell under a train in Wroclaw. But his getting into films was no acci- 
dent. His life, his acting career, bore the typical Polish lineaments; it could 
have happened in no other country. Cybulski started out in the student theater 
movement. He was one of the founders of the famous Bim-Bom theater of 
Gdansk students which had played a major role in the intellectual renewal of 
Poland in 1956. The student movement is still a vigorous, genuine and refresh- 
ing source of talent for the Polish stage and screen. Having gone on to other 
things, Cybulski never betrayed these first ideas. He wished to remain an 
“‘amateur’’, that is, genuine and fresh. Even when he attained international 
fame, he always found time to go back to those self-made artists in worker's 
shirts and student jeans. Those are the ingredients which created an atmos- 
phere of singularity and nervous restlessness. But that was only an outline of 
the perplexing ‘’Cybulski personality’’. He was neither enigmatic nor angry as 
was his peer James Dean who also met with a tragic death. Cybulski was 
candid and straightforward, bitter and tragic in the Polish manner when faced 
with the moral and ideological conflicts of the heroes which for this very 
reason, he may have portrayed with such striking realism. The roles he played 
were a large part of his life, a revived truth of his own anguish, impulses and 
love. The thoughts we print below seem unusual coming from a star. 
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. . Everything in art is involved with the public, depends on 
observation, on direct contact, on conversation. It is possible to 
create in isolation but only up to a time. There comes a moment 
when you get played out of all kinds of personal experiences 
and of the experiences that come from other people and that 
leads to psychological disaster. 


".. The magic of the cinema we all hear about. When does 
it occur? It occurs when the person moving on the screen tran- 
scends its fame and comes down to life, it occurs when the film 
fiction ends and becomes a life role. In the ‘Baltic Express’ | 
played a man riding a train without a ticket. | spend half my 
life in trains. One time when | reported to the conductor that | 
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had no ticket, he said, “Mister, this is not the movies, this is 
life. The idea!’ | had to swear that it was really so. Once two 
officers of the Border Guards passed me on the street, saying 
‘Look, there goes another fool pretending that he’s Cybulski!’ 
That made me terribly happy, because that meant that the 
parts | am trying to portray have come down to the people. The 
film is a going out to and not a moving away from people. 


“ _ . Our professional problem is to get close to the people 
and the responsibility for what we do. The same is true of the 
composer, the sculptor and the artist. The artist paints a picture 
he wishes to show at an opening. We, too, must show all our 
pictures, the good and the bad, to the public. There must be a 
confrontation. We know that they will be judged severely be- 
cause that is the law of art. The result is the tremendous re- 
sponsibility we take for our works, especially if the film is a 
work of art, if it has humanist values. Only this kind of film 
speaks, in the noblest sense of the word, can speak to the people. 
Responsibility is still greater then. 


“ . A great deal has been written about my concept of the 
character portrayed in ‘Ashes and the Diamond’—-why the jeans, 
why the rubber-soled ankle-length shoes and why James Dean. 
| was involved in problems of education and interested in the 
questions raised by Makarenko at the time that | was an assist- 
ant in the staging of the ‘ Pedagogical Poem’. | observed cer- 
tain kinds of characters in different situations. One time | was 
locked up with teenage hoodlums in the police station at Lodz 
in order to learn something about the boys. | very often used to 
observe the youth who loitered in front of the department store, 
that was a very special period. A very interesting spot. There 
were no films with James Dean yet. The boys did nothing. They 
kept their hands in their pockets and smoked cigarettes. | would 
talk with them, ask them what they were doing. ‘Waiting.’ 
‘Waiting for what?’ ‘Waiting till something happens.’ Then lit- 
erary works appeared about people who are waiting for some- 
thing to happen. | knew the psychological and physical make-up 
of these people without ever having seen James Dean. | was 
rehearsing for the film ‘End of Night’ where | played a truck 
driver gone wrong. That was when | first made use of my ob- 
servations. That was a physical, a formal approach which in art 
often leads to the psychological. 


“Years later when | got to know James Dean and gained an 
insight into his psychology, | reailzed that he also belonged to 
that category of people who are waiting for something to hap- 
pen. | was signed up for ‘Ashes and the Diamond.’ The first 
camera set-up began with the scene in the toilet. The shooting 
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was to start in a moment and | still had no key to the character: 
| leaned against the door. Feeling nervous | assumed the posi- 
tion | remembered from the ‘End of Night’ and from my ob- 
servation of people who had said that ‘Maybe something will 
happen.’ | began to rock and the door creaked. Wajda cried 
out, ‘That’s it! Hold it!’ ‘Hold what?’ ‘Keep rocking. In the 
ideological sense as well. You can’t just rock through the whole 
film but the agitation, the waiting, the wavering must give 
away the psychological portrait. The man has found himself 
caught between two eras.’ 


‘“We understood each other in a flash. The young man must 
find an answer immediately, he could not find it and that ex- 
plains his psychological and ideological attitude. James Dean 
and Chelmicki* have the common denominator of people su- 
spended in time. As in the case of inventions, a proposal of a 
psychological attitude can emerge simultaneously in two coun- 
tries, sometimes countries great distances apart. And the jeans 
and the boots? Art calls for certain conventionalization. Imagine 
a hero wearing old-fashioned clothes; that at once makes people 
laugh. How can the spectator be made to feel that this is im- 
portant, that this concerns him? The more people it concerns, 
the more it moves ahead, the longer it lives. Sometimes the idea 
for a portrayal comes in this manner. 


“Why don’t | act in the theater? | like rehearsals tremen- 
dously and | tremendously like the first thirty performances 
after the opening when | am still getting into the part, as long as 
| keep looking and discovering new things. But if | give a per- 
formance every day—and | played ‘A Hatful of Rain’ two years 
—there comes a moment when in the middle of a love scene or 
critical moment, | find myself thinking ‘what will | have for 
supper tonight?’ | don’t feel quite honest with the people who 
paid the same price for tickets as the first audiences. After 
that the repetition brings up nothing new, you chew on pre- 
masticated food. 


“In films you have to think up something new every day. 
You are faced with new problems every day. The ideas con- 
ceived yesterday are tested and there is a chance to improve 
things.An endless charade to be solved through the whole period 
of production. This is more exciting to my psyche, more manly. 
There is something dangerous about the film, something that 
is akin to sport, one must take risks, one must be just a step 


* Chelmicki, the character portrayed by Zbigniew Cybulski in ‘“Ashes and the 
Diamond”. 
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CANADA Sa TODAY 


TORONTO, August 1967— 


Canada last month was 100 years old. In the 
context of great nations like the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Japan, Russia or China, 100 
years is not a long time in terms of nationhood. But 
in the contemporary worid it stands out as signifi- 
cant considering that since only 1956 more than 
50 countries have gained their independence and 
about two-thirds of these since 1960. 


Since Confederation came in 1867 many other 
countries, because of their inability to create a 
stable political system and foster understanding 
between the divergent interests of their people, 
have fallen by the wayside. 


In Canada we have succeeded in solving many 
of our challenges. ' 


From the very beginning we have not been chal- 
lenged to overcome a class society of aristocrats 
and workers that prevailed in European countries. 
Mostly ours has been a struggle to overcome re- 
gional and cultural difficulties. 


Canada today is a progressive, modern, industrial 
country. We have accomplished the second highest 
standard of living in the world. Our combination of 
natural resources and technological know-how, 
make us the largest per capita exporter. From the 
country fairs of the early part of this century we 
have advanced to giving to the world the biggest 
and most successful world’s fair in history—EXPO 
‘67. And Toronto’s new city hall places us among 
the leaders in accepting modern architectural de- 
sign. From Sir Stamford Fleming who created the 
world’s time zones, Alexander Graham Beil, who 
invented the telephone, to the discovery of insulin 
by Doctor Banting, we have contributed to the 
knowledge of science. 


All in all the first 100 years has been exciting 
and worthwhile. 
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By Aldo Maggtorotti 


BONNIE AND CLYDE (Warner Bros.) Technicolor—110 min- 
utes—with Warren Beatty. Faye Dunaway and Michael J. Pol- 
lard. Directed by Arthur Penn. 


Although BONNIE AND CLYDE would suggest a Scotttish 
swashbuckler of yore, it is another entry in the current cycle 
of gangster films—and a most arresting one at that! A better 
title would be The Legend of a Robbin’ Hood. 


Warren Beatty does double duty as producer and star, giving 
perhaps his best performance to date as Clyde Barrow, leader 
of a bank-robbing gang who terrorized southwest U.S.A. includ- 
ing Indiana and Illinois during the early ’30’s. Leading lady or 
more correctly, loading lady, Faye Dunaway as Bonnie Parker 
makes a most earthy and compelling gun moll, reminding one 
of an American Julie Christie. She was also seen in HURRY 
SUNDOWN. An outstanding supporting performance is contri- 
buted by Michael J. Pollard, who has appeared in THE WILD 
ANGELS and the upcoming ENTER LAUGHING. Direction by 
Arthur Penn, previously associated with Mr. Beatty in the off- 
beat MICKEY ONE (1965), captures and sustains the mood 
and menace of the period and the performers. The picture was 
recently shown at the Montreal Film Festival. 


For gangster film fans BONNIE AND CLYDE is a must! For 
the serious film student or enthusiast, it is a necessity! 
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ENTER LAUGHING (Columbia) Color — 112 minutes — with 
Jose Ferrer, Shelley Winters, Elaine May, Reni Santoni, David 
Opatoshu, Michael J. Pollard, Jack Gilford, Don Rickles, Janet 
Margolin. 


Outside of large metropolitan centres, most film comedies 
with a Jewish theme have done only moderately well at the box 
office. COME BLOW YOUR HORN and A MAJORITY OF ONE 
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to name two. ENTER LAUGHING, will, regrettably, carry on 
this tradition. This would be most unfortunate because the pic- 
ture is full of warmth and a wealth of Jewish wit, with some 
engaging comedic performances by veterans such as Ferrer, 
Winters, Opatoshu and Gilford, as well as two film newcomers, 
Reni Santoni and Elaine May. Young Santoni’s role was played 
in the stage original by Alan Arkin. Miss May not so long ago 
formed a successful duo with Mike Nichols, spoofing and satir- 
izing anything sacrosanct in our society. Mr. Nichols has gone 
his separate way with amazing results as director of several hit 
Broadway plays and the film version of WHO’s AFRAID OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF? It will be nice to see Miss May achieving 
acclaim in her own right. Her next film appearance will be in 
LUV with Jack Lemmon. Jose Ferrer as a thirsty thespian—you 
will pardon the expression, a ham, who sips his booze through a 
straw, gives an intoxicating performance a la John Barrymore. 
Shelley Winters as the mother is another 100%-proof actress 
of commanding capability in either comedy, drama or melo- 
drama. Jack Gilford, who has played Frosch the jailer in every 
Metropolitan Opera presentation of DIE FLEDERMAUS (THE 
BAT) during the past decade or so, as wel! as several T.V. shows 
and commercials, is seen as Santoni’s exasperated employer. 
Mr. Gilford is currently in the hit Broadway musical, CABARET. 
Young Michael J. Pollard as the hero’s hanger-on pal again 
gives evidence of becoming one of the screen’s best character 
performers. 


The last reel of ENTER LAUGHING is alone worth the price 
of admission. Director and co-producer Carl Reiner, who knows 
a good comedy line or routine when he sees one, manages to 
visualize quite a number in ENTER LAUGHING. The fact that 
this is a disguised autobiography of Mr. Reiner, makes the film 
all the more human and humorous. Mr. Reiner wrote the novel 
on which both play and film are based. Multiple talents such as 
Carl Reiner’s are much needed in motion pictures. 
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THE ST. VALENTINE’S DAY MASSACRE Color-Panavision— 
100 minutes (20th-Century Fox). Produced and directed by 
Roger Corman with Jason Robards, George Segal, Ralph Meeker 
& Jean Hale. 


As already noted, the gangster is with us again. This gory, 
gutsy retelling of Al Capone’s reign of the rackets from beer 
to bier, is one of the better films on the subject. 


The quasi-documentary style of narrative depicting the char- 
acters and incidents leading to the massacre of seven underworld 
Rees en ee ee aes Cont. p. 15 
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undésirables on St. Valentine’s Day 1929, makes for a film of 
fascinating horror. Producer-director Roger Corman, a _ past- 
master in the horror film genre, whose previous achievements 
were given over to the resuscitation of both Vincent Price and 
Edgar Allan Poe, has shot the works in a lavish production which 
captures the atmosphere and attitudes of the late ‘20's. Unfor- 
tunately, the only flaw in the ointment is the miscasting of 
Jason Robards as Al Capone. His is a performance lacking any 
semblance, physical or emotional, to the crime czar of Chicago. 
Mr. Robards’ outbursts seem more latent than latin. Ralph 
Meeker as George ‘’Bugs’’ Moran is a much more menacing 
and meaningful characterization. George Segal in the role of a 
Moran henchman does a Cagney-type portrayal even to sand- 
wichsmearing seductive Jean Hale in the face. Miss:Hale is very 
reminiscent of Jean Harlow ina similar role in PUBLIC ENEMY 
(1931). To say she is equally as effective as the platinum 
blonde bombshell of the ‘30’s is not really complimenting her 
histrionic ability. In PUBLIC ENEMY it was Mae Clarke who 
was the recipient of a half-grapefruit in the face delivered with 
assurance and aplomb by the jaunty Jimmy. 


THE ST. VALENTINE’S DAY MASSACRE is recommended 
as a bloody good example of the type of film Hollywood does 
best. However, suggest both the ladies and the kiddies attend 
another showing of SOUND OF MUSIC. 
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THE NAKED RUNNER (Warner Bros.) 104 minutes—Techni- 
color-Techniscope. Directed by Sidney J. Furie starring Frank 
SINATRA with Toby Robins, Peter Vaughan, Derren Nesbitt and 
Nadia Gray. 


The fact that two Toronto expatriates are connected with 
THE NAKED RUNNER, makes the film at least of chauvinistic 
interest to Torontonians. Mr. Furie, director of such English films 
as THE IPCRESS FILE and the Hollywood-made THE APA- 
LOOSA, again comes to grip with his camera if not with the 
script. Some reviewers have found Mr. Furie’s penchant for 
shooting through parking meters, keyholes, etc. both distracting 
and arty, this reviewer finds the technique interesting and 
imaginative. THE NAKED RUNNER, though no IPCRESS FILE, 
still remains a suspensefull saga of today’s secret service. 


The pretzelled plot keeps the spectator occupied and pre- 
occupied for the 104 minutes of its unreeling, with a few loose 
ends unthreaded at its conclusion. Otto Heller, one of the most 
brilliant directors of photography working on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whose previous screen credits have ranged from 
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RICHARD III and LADY KILLERS to THE SHERIFF OF FRAC- 
TURED JAW, has caught some vivid views and images, whether 
exterior or interior, which enhance the enjoyment of the picture. 
Toby Robins makes a belated appearance during the last 
twenty minutes and regret to report that the motion picture 
camera does little for Miss Robin’s lovely face and figure. The 
adoption of a pseudo-German accent also destroys much of the 
effectiveness of the role. Let us hope for a more suitable and 
less deglamorized part in her next film. Mr. Sinatra gives indi- 
cation of being pained and puzzled throughout the proceedings. 


For an off-beat cloak and dagger diversion NAKED RUNNER 
should please all but the very demanding and dissecting viewer. 


The film is classified as ‘family entertaniment’’ and parents 
need have no fear of some nude noodnik running across the 
screen—the title is simply symbolic. 


©OOOOOOOOOD 


ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS ! 


The number in the right hand corner of your 
nailing label indicates the final issue of your 
current paid-up subscription, e. i. (17) means 
that your subscripiton has lapsed with that issue. 


If the label shows that your subscription has run 
out, please send your $2. for another year (6 is- 
sues) of interesting reading and mail to: 

CINE World 
Box 86, Station D 
TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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WAR Game 


By MARTIUS L. ELMORE 


The time is apparently right to shatter indifferent western man with a 
surrogate depiction of his own doom, for Peter Watkins in his cynically 
titled and cynically researched THE WAR GAME does just that. How- 
ever, in less talented hands such an attempt could have been disastrous. 
To simulate the holocaust of thermo nuclear attack under a fictional 
guise is one thing. To thrust the viewer into a newsreel analysis of a 
mock up trial run and make him believe in it is another. To hit upon a 
successful combination of educational paraphrenalia, propagandistic 
warning, and awful realism requires more than dedication. For upwards 
of fifty minutes, Watkins’ film exhibits with barely a hitch its creator’s 
deft sense of timing and his keen awareness of the danger of both senti- 
mentality and shrill admonition. 


A host of techniques are demanded to mesh the disperate elements of 
the film; and although the transitions between the methods of approach 
may be abrupt, even spasmodic, the cumulative tonal effect gives ample 
evidence of a strong and perceptive guiding force, completely in control. 
THE WAR GAME’s magic, and I think the source of its interest as a 
film to study, is that the viewer is so easily enticed into accepting this 
control, often to the point of barely realizing its existence. Just how this 
acceptance is fostered, even though the devices themselves are not par- 
ticularly subtle, can at least be partially revealed by an analysis of the 
techniques and their use within the film’s structure. 


At the outset Watkins takes every care that his viewer will approach his 
subject with proper seriousness. Through standard audio-visual tech- 
niques such as explanatory titles and maps with markers, accompanied 
by informative narration, he connotes the classroom and its aura of dry, 
analytical chartdom. Although the narrator stresses the hypothetical 
“could”, the “clinical fact” that Russia has allocated so many nuclear 
warheads to such and such a place hits with the cold immediacy of 
living history denatured and dried for classroom consumption. However, 
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even as the viewer is being prepared intellectually by this opening ex- 
position, his emotions are dormant. His feelings need not be called upon 
at all by an intelligent cross hatching of statistics and hypothetical facts. 


Nor are they really called upon in the second phase of THE WAR 
GAME, which might be labled demonstrative exposition. We see and 
hear about such realities of preparation as evacuation, rationing, and 
sandbagging. The locale is authentic, the participants are obviously non- 
acting Britons, and the camera work combined with the narration 
heightens our dramatic septibilities. The camera tracks breathlessly behind 
a bobby motorcycling through narrow streets while the narrator’s voice 
amplified to loudspeaker volume announces that he is on his way to a 
local emergency commission in a town in Kent. Still the effect is one of a 
lesson, a carefully prepared documentary. 


In this sequence, then, simmulation of possible real events is used to 
explain—pantomime of what the narrator is saying—a suburban house- 
wife accepting her quota of evacuees. A second method of explanation 
is the direct address to the camera by a participant describing his job—an 
unruffled member of the emergency commission detailing the criteria 
for evacuation. These people seem to be taking part in a real situation, 
and yet there is no real attempt to convince us that this is so. 


In effect, though, Watkins is preparing the viewer for what is to 
come just as these real people are supposedly preparing for what may 
come. These two techniques are used throughout the film; and as the 
events portrayed become more horrible and appaling, the contrived, in- 
structional tone of the film is gradually sloughed away and we are wit- 
nessing the horrors of thermo nuclear attack experienced, not demon- 
strated by these people. 


The most obvious and yet most devastating device introduced in this 
preparatory segment of THE WAR GAME is the on-the-street interview. 
Average folk are stopped by an unseen interviewer and are asked to re- 
spond to such questions as “What is strontium 90?”, “What does radiation 
do?”, and “Will there be a war?”. The satiric effect of these interviews is 
immediate. 


The uninformed complacency of these answers and the increasing dis- 
proportion between the feeble preparations we see on the screen and the 
heightened urgency of the facts we hear from the narrator invite emo- 
tional involvement. Without knowing it, we have been moved away from 
the class room to the heart of England by informational techniques devel- 
oped into sharp counterpoint with widening scope and probing curiosity 
of the camera. 


Momentum and bite has been built into the film. The static device of 
the map is used only once more replaced for example by “live” photog- 
raphy of a riotous mob in action, culminating in a boy’s being shot. The 
narrator, still in the class room, intoned drily that “strife in Berlin would 
provide the necessary flash point”. The transition has been made. Intercut 
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ominous shots of a nuclear warhead, mix solemn reportage of world 
tensions with flash stills of President Johnson and Premier Kosygin, 
finish off with a jumping, shaking sequence of battle scenes with a be- 
grimed soldier giving an excited account to the camera reporter, and 
disbelief has been suspended. Sirens blare and zero hour pee a for 
what may be a real thermo nuclear. attack. 


The lead-in to the “actual” attack is a routine visit of David Edward 
Thornley, G.P., to a patient in the suburbs of a Kent town. The ther- 
mometer call is interrupted, and THE WAR GAME is off on a free 
wheeling exposé of disaster. A stunning combination of camera and 
makeup work, sound production, and non-professional acting provides the 
final emotional thrust on which the film depends. Without absolute real- 
ism in portraying this action of havoc and its tragic aftermath, a synthesis 
of all these varying methods of approach and introduction would never 
be achieved. 


The screen explodes with the tumbling chaos of a nuclear fire storm. 
A deafening roar assaults the ears for what seems unending minutes, 
followed shortly by an eerie, vacuum-like sequence in which survivors 
veiled in smoke fade silently to their death by slowly diminished breathing. 
The camera moves relentlessly to area after area of utter desolation. It 
focusses for a time on a sensitive nurse who ha!tingly recounts the muti- 
lation and burning of children. A doctor, his voice full of weary compas- 
sion, explains the holding section, an area set aside for people beyond 
saving who must die in pain without drugs. In the background of these 
now all to real interviews, the clatter and the crying and the screaming of 
frantic emergency cars can be heard. 


As the camera pans along this living testament of horror, the methods 
of presentation introduced earlier in the film receive less of the viewer’s 
attention as munipulative techniques. They are absorbed into the atmos- 
phere of overwhelming reality that Watkins and his talented staff have 
managed to create. Actually Watkin’s editorial comment increases in 
velocity and ironic purposefulness as the film’s full power unleashed, but 
the viewer is allowed to feel that he is drawing his own conclusions. One 
reacts almost subconsciously to implicit contrasts between what is read 
or heard and what is being presented visually on the screen. 


Printed summaries of authoritative opinion are incisively spaced 
throughout the action portion of the film—interruptive, static, totally out 
of touch with the “reality” unfolding before the viewer’s eyes. The empti- 
ness of a paragraph condensed from a “recent statement by the Ecumen- 
ical Council” about “using the bomb with wisdom” is immediately appar- 
ent. More frequently the authorities themselves—churchmen, scientists, 
sociologists, and psychologists—stare blandly at the camera and in glib, 
polished tones explain the crisis from their hermetically sealed viewpoint. 
The satirical effect of these particular interpolations is varied in degree 
but is always instantaneous. The pudgy, bearded scientist precisely esti- 
mating the lasting power of radiation is just on the discreet side. of. cari- 
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cature. On another occasion, an analyst of nuclear aftermath pontificates 
that in such times “there is a tendency to indulge in indifference toward 
the law’—hollow jargon at any time but a masterpiece of fatuous under- 
statement when juxtaposed with clamorous scenes of rioting people at- 
tacking a stony faced cordon of bobbies. 


With cut after cut of this sardonic nature, mixed with the narrator’s 
matter-of-fact statistics and predictions, THE WAR GAME becomes an 
undiluted message film. But as long as an equilibrium between visual 
realism and propagandistic machinery can be maintained, the message 
will seem the natural result of what is being presented to the viewer. In 
fact, the message will be indistinguishable from what appears to be 
actuality. 


Remarkably, Watkins achieves this synthesis up until the final few 
minutes of the film when he overplays the pathos of children without 
a future and leans too heavily on the sentimentality of the Christmas 
season with the crackly strains of “SilentNight” played manually on a 
phonograph. Watkins may have rightly assumed that THE WAR GAME 
in its final stages would have the viewer so completely engulfed that he 
would not care whether he was being manipulated or not. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, however, one is reminded at the end that after all the film 
has bene artfully contrived to sway public opinion in the most forceful 
way possible. 


Martius L. Elmore 
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THE NAKED RUNNER: 
Director Furie at work 
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Canadian Annual Film Awards 
Sept. 23 in Teronto 


Managed by the Canadian Film Institute and sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada, the 
19th Canadian Film Awards presentation is in its final planning stages 
for Sept. 23 at Toronto’s Inn on the Park. Over 75 films in eight cate- 
gories were submitted for this year’s event. 


The Awards presentation will be preceded by cocktails and dinner and 
will be followed by dancing and entertainment. 


TORONTO 


TAYLOR-ROFFMAN REVIVE PRODUCTION ACTIVITY 


After a three-year hiatus, Taylor-Roffman Film Production has been 
reactivated with plans for production in a variety of fields according to 
Julian Roffman who will direct the company from headquarters at Studio 
City in Kleinburg, Ont. 


Producers of two released features—The Mask and The Bloody Brood 
—Taylor-Roffman intend to revive dormant feature properties, notably 
the Roffman-Ben Kerner script, Hunger for Loving (based on the novel, 
The Well), for which they have a distribution commitment from Joseph 
E. Levine’s Embassy Pictures. 


CANADIAN MOTION PIC INDUSTRY CONVENTION 


Exhibitors from Montreal and key cities in the United States are not- 
able in the lineup of tradeshow booth occupants, at the three-day (Sept. 
25 - 27) Canadian Motion Picture Industry Convention and Trade Show 
in Toronto’s Queen Elizabeth Building. 


“There is a strong representation from film distributors, theatre equip- 
ment suppliers, theatre advertising and displays, soft drink manufacturers 
and dispensers, vending equipment, confections. 


Plans have been finalized for the opening day luncheon, Monday, Sept. 
25, which will be highlighted by guest speaker Jack Valenti, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America making his first major ap- 
pearance before the Canadian industry, since his appointment 14 months 
ago. 


So far Valenti has brought a great deal of energy and diversity to a 
post which, seemingly, could become a political soft touch, depending 
upon the individual. Even though new to the industry, Valenti has been 
moving in more directions and with more authority than any of his 
predecessors and his address is being awaited with a great deal of interest 
by the Canadian industry. 


Special assistant to President Johnson from 1963-66, Valenti brings 
political background to his film job along with the promotional experience 
he gained as co-founder of an ad agency in his native Houston, Texas 
(as an adman he was named “Outstanding Young Man of Houston” in 
1956). 
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from an accident. It’s a narcotic which stimulates, which is more 
exciting to me personally and which sustains my emotional 
relation to the craft. 


“| respect television. It is a great achievement of our age, 
but | don't like to visit a house uninvited. . .. As Belmondo says, 
‘Somebody is sitting there soaking his feet. He presses a button 
and presto there is Belmondo on the screen.’ | like to invite 
guests. | prefer to have them come to my home; the cinema, 
is a home to me. That is an important moment in the psychology 
of contacts with the spectator.” 


Recorded and submitted for publication by Wladyslaw Cybulski. 
(“POLAND”) 
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Continued from Page 6 See ee | 


Film studios in Armenia, Uzbekistan, Byelorussia, Kazakh- 
stan and Latvia are working hard and productively, searching 
for new ways and means. Soviet films can no longer be judged 
solely by the output of Leningrad and Moscow. 


The character of the film art is changing. Films that are 
cogitations on complicated problems of modern life, that pene- 
trate deeply into the spiritual and psychological world of the 
modern man, are replacing the old “action’’ films. Such a pic- 
ture is “Lenin in Poland”, conceived as Lenin’s ruminations 
during the few days he was held prisoner. Actor Maxim Straukh 
gives a subtle depiction of Lenin’s thoughts, his wonderful pow- 
ers of concentration, his philosophy. 


The Soviet film industry is producing much that is interesting. 
Unfortunately we put out not only good pictures. Some of them 
are not on a high artistic level, some are dull and old-fashioned. 
This gives rise to arguments and discussions within the walls of 
the Cinematographers’ Union, on the pages of newspapers and 
magazines. If | were to be asked what is the catchword in films 
today, | would say ‘‘symposia’’, so common has it become to 
gather together for the sake of arguing, discussing, criticizing, 
debunking, defending one’s principles. 


Soviet film-makers contribute to the world-wide discussion 
as to the nature of the modern man. Using all means, old and 
new, at the disposal of realistic art, they reveal the rich inner 
world of our contemporaries, they assert their faith in mankind, 
in human reason, in triumph of truth and justice, and man’s 
ability of outlaw war. 


(SOVIET FILM) 
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HALLO FROM GLAMOURTOWN: 


MGM is in for another major court battle over its shares, 
only this time one of the combatants is Canadian booze baron 
Edgar Bronfman, head of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons. The 
studio just finished a proxie fight that drew headlines. Bronfman 
reportedly has grabbed over 400,000 shares or 8%. If the 
hooch huckster really is aiming for MGM control it could be 
the second time the major film factory fell in Canadian hands. 
Everyone know the second “’M” was for Mayer and the great 
Louis B. was bred in St. John, New Brunswick. 


(ED. Note: While this copy is being rushed to the printer 
Canadian “7 Arts’’ acquired Warner Bros.) 


The great beard Peter Ustinov bid us a quick goodbye on his 
way to a private island in Ontario with Quebec-born wife Su- 
zanne and their three offsprings. Peter will spend the summer 
there writing. 


Toronto’s Norman Jewison (The Russians Are Coming etc.) 
has another winner—’’In the Heat of the Night” starring Sidney 
Poitier and Rod Steiger. . . . Watts Writers Workshop, the 
group author Budd Schulberg built out of the riots, will appear 
at Expo 67 on Sept. 20. 


Sylva Koscina, (see pic) in the true tradition of Italian film 
beauties, has become the talk of Hollywood since Playboy hit 
the stands with an eight-page layout of her . . . Edward Dmy- 
tryk, who put out a long string of oat-burners since arriving 
some years ago from British Columbia, has signed to direct the 
Diho de Laurentiis production ““Anzio”’. 


Ganadiaf maestr6. Perey Faith will conduct a 65-piece or- 
chéstra in a two-day session to record his own original score for 
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Universal’s ‘New Face in Hell’. . . . Another Canuck, Mike 
Nichols, is directing ‘The Graduate” for Joseph E. Levine's 
Embassy Pictures. 


Red haired, 25-year-old statuesque Austrian beauty Marisa 
Mell (see pic) wears 14 far-out futuristic costumes in “Diabo- 
lik’’. Most of them show most of Marisa . . . Montrealer Chris- 
topher Plummer has the title role in “Oedipus the King”. Also 
stars Orson Wells who appears to have put on several hundred 
pounds—Did you see him in Oscar winning ‘Man for All 
Seasons’? 


MARRIAGE MILL: Dick Kallman and Mary Fisher, daughter 


of cne of the Fisher body execs . . . Jill St. John and singer 
Jack Jones. She formerly was attached to billionaire Lance Re- 
ventlow .. . Carolyn Jones and agent Budd Moss . . . France 


Nuyen and Robert Culp . . . Vince Edwards and Linda Foster. 


DID YOU KNOW Dean Martin just turned 50. He feels and 
acts like 30... Phyllis Diller’s measurements are 38-30-38. 
Honest, honest, honest! 


A worldwide search is on for a new James Bond. Sean Con- 
nery, who played 007 in five movies is quitting and Canadian 
Harry Salzman has the rights to seven more Bond movies and 
the rights to write more after that. 


Toronto’s Sidney Furie, director of Frank Sinatra’s “The 
Naked Runner’, refused to reveal how he acquired uniforms 
of the East German People’s Police and other !ron Curtain props 
for the picture. He admitted, though, there is an underground 
traffic in such communist country items. 


Lovely Canadian actress Susan Clark has signed to play 
Henry Fonda’s mistress in ‘“Madigan’’. . . . Don’t miss ‘’Barefoot 
in the Park’’. It’s got to be the funniest pic of the year and 
star’s Henry’s daughter, sexy Jane Fonda. 


. . that’s the way i see it... rr 


SYLVA KOSCINA [) 
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